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A Word From the Editor 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

February, the month of valentines, is here again! We 
have made this issue of Wee Wisdom our valentine for our 
readers. The dainty little miss on the cover, with her lacy 
petticoat and pantalets, holds two red hearts in her hands, 
your heart and ours. Our heart was filled with love while 
we prepared Wee Wisdom for you, and we feel sure that your 
hearts will thrill with love for us and for one another as you 
read the delightful stories and poems that lie between Wee 
Wisdom’s two covers. 

How many of you boys, when you have made a mistake 
or have been in the wrong, find it hard to admit your error? 
We all do, of course, both boys and girls. Because all of us 
do find it a hard thing to do, we shall all be interested in 
reading of Robert’s manly act, in “Rose Trees and Waffles.” 

Those of you who read and enjoyed “The Rainbow Robe” 
last month will be happy to find, on page 10, the first install- 
ment of a two-part story by the same author, entitled, “The 
Mysterious Gift.” 

On page 19 you will find the story of the origin of Valen- 
tine’s Day. 

Let Wee Wisdom be you valentine. 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Missouri. One dollar and a half a year, fifteen cents a copy. Entered as second-class 
matter August 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Missouri, under the act of March 
3, 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized October 27, 1922. 

Unity School publishes the following named periodicals, also: Unity, Weekly Unity, 
Christian Business, Unity Daily Word, and Youth. These Unity periodicals may now be 
obtained direct from Unity School, local Unity centers, and (excepting Weekly Unity) from 
leading news stands and book stores. Single copies, 15 cents; $1.50 a year. 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


I love the days when snow drifts high; 
I play that it can touch the sky. 

Then all the things I know so well 
Seem changed, and I can hardly tell 
Just where the woodpile is today— 

A cow of white is in the way; 

From where the gatepost used to be 

A funny man looks back at me; 

The rosebush changed sometime last night 
To bridal wreath, all soft and white. 

I love the games snow fairies play 

To cheer us on a winter’s day. 


bela M McColl 
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OBERT HARRIS should have 
been studying geography. 
Miss Fanning, his teacher, had 
given the class just fifteen minutes 
in which to learn the products of 
South Africa. Robert’s pencil 
tapped a little rat-a-taf-tat on his 
desk, and he tousled his hair with 
his free hand. 

‘*Let’s see,’’ he figured to him- 
self. ‘‘Six customers on my paper 
route have subscriptions running 
out this week. If they renew—and 
of course they will—it means fifty 
cents apiece in commission for 
me. Six times fifty cents 
equal—er—three dollars. Just 
exactly the amount I need to 
buy Mother a rose tree 
for Valentine’s Day 
next week! I can see 
her when she gets it. 
She has been wanting 
one for a long time, 
and now that I am al- 
most grown she’s go- 
ing to have it. She 
promised to have waf- 
fles for dinner on Valentine’s Day. 
I have the best scout in the world 
for a mother !”’ 

Robert’s thoughts had turned 
into a daydream. Quite the nicest 
daydream that he had had for some 


“Herald! 
Herald!” 


a 


Burke Fiscus 


time. He twined one leg around 
the other and rested his head side- 
wise on his arm, the better to dream 
about rose trees and waffles. 

Miss Fanning, looking up from 
her desk work, noticed the far- 
away look on Robert’s face. In a 
moment her voice broke through 
his dreams. 

‘*Robert, what products did you 
find in South Africa ?’’ 

Robert’s mind was still filled with 
rosy dreams of Valentine’s Day, 
and he answered slowly, ‘‘Rose 
trees and waffles are 
found in——’’ He 
blinked his eyes and 
suddenly awoke. 

‘Rose trees and 
waffles ?”’ repeated 
Miss Fanning, smil- 
ing. ‘Do you pick 
the waffles from the 
rose trees ?’’ she ques- 
tioned, a merry 
twinkle in her eyes, 
for Miss Fanning was 
a very understanding 
teacher. 

The whole room burst into an up- 
roar of laughter. Robert turned 
red and stammered, ‘‘I—I was 
thinking about Valentine’s Day, 
and I guess I must have answered 
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your question the wrong way.’’ 

When Robert had made up his 
geography lesson after school that 
afternoon, he hastened to the homes 
of his customers and rang their 
doorbells. 

One after another, they told him 
that they had already renewed their 
subscriptions, and that Gerald Hall 
was to deliver their papers. One 
kindly lady explained, ‘‘You see, 
Robert, the Halls are quite poor, 
and I wanted to help them out.”’ 

Robert ran home as fast as he 
could, angry and disappointed. He 
stamped his way into the room 
where his mother was sewing. 

‘*‘T can’t get you a rose tree, 
Mother, for your valentine,”’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘That new boy who 
moved across the street a week or 
so ago has taken all my customers. 
It’s a mean trick.’’ Tears were 
very near Robert’s eyes. ‘‘I hadn’t 
meant to tell you about the rose 
tree, but I can’t help it,’’ he said. 
‘*That sneak !”’ 

Mrs. Harris looked troubled. 


“We don’t want him! He steals.” 
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‘* “Sneak’ is not a very nice name 
to call any one. Are you sure you 
mean that, Robert?’’ she asked. 
‘*Perhaps Gerald didn’t know they 
were your customers. I haven’t 
called on his mother yet, but from 
across the street she looks very hon- 
est, and Gerald doesn’t look like the 
sort of boy you called him.”’’ 

While Mrs. Harris had _ been 
speaking, Robert had been search- 
ing through his coat pockets. 

‘*Tt’s gone!’’ he shouted. ‘‘My 
little book with the list of subserib- 
ers is gone. I know Gerald took 
it out of my pocket in the cloak- 
room. He is in my room at school. 
Now, am I right? How else could 
he have known about those people 
if he hadn’t taken my book ?’’ 

Mrs. Harris looked more puzzled 
than ever. 

“‘TIt does seem odd,”’ she said, 
‘*but you must never accuse any one 
of such an act unless you know posi- 
tively that he did it. Run along and 
sell whatever papers 
you can. 
you mislaid 
book.”’ 

Robert ran up 
and down the streets 
calling out, Her- 
ald! Herald! Buy a 
good paper and read 
all the news. Her- 
ald! Herald!’ He 
sold many of his 
papers, but the 
yearly subscriptions 
brought him the 
greatest profit. Sell- 
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especially to satisfy boys’ ap- 


petites. 

The boys had gathered for 
their regular meeting, and 
Robert was whittling a stick 
for a kite when the president 
made an announcement. 

‘‘A new boy wants to join 
our club,’’ he said. ‘‘His 
name is Gerald Hall. Know 
him, fellows ?’’ 

Robert threw down his 
stick and jumped to his feet. 

‘*Yes, I know him,”’ he de- 
clared stoutly. ‘‘We don’t 
want him! He steals.’’ 


The other boys looked sur- 


prised. 


“T can’t understand why the fellows 
turned me down.” 


ing papers on the street would not 
bring enough to buy the rose tree. 

‘*Wouldn’t I like to tell that Ger- 
ald a thing or two!’’ he thought to 
himself. ‘‘He just the same as stole 
my mother’s valentine. Well, I’ll 


H have a chance to get even some 


day.”’ 

Robert’s chance to ‘‘get even’’ 
came a few days later. He belonged 
to a group of boys that had formed 
a club. They met on Saturday after- 
noons in the basements of the vari- 
ous boys’ homes, and all through 
the year they had one happy time 
after another. Kiteflying, skating, 
gardening, and contests with home- 
made box automobiles took up 
many spare moments. 

On the afternoons when they met, 
the mothers always prepared lunch 


**T don’t believe that,’’ one 

of them challenged. 

There was a queer little 
feeling in Robert’s stomach as he 
told about Gerald’s stealing his 
notebook and taking his subscrib- 
ers. After that, of course, the boys 
decided against Gerald. 

That evening at home, Gerald 
was puzzled. 

‘*T can’t understand why the fel- 
lows turned me down,”’ he told his 
mother. ‘‘I’ve tried to treat all of 
them fairly and to be friendly. At 
first they were nice, but now they 
won’t have a thing to do with me. 
It gets pretty lonesome without any 
friends to play with.”’ 

‘‘Keep on feeling friendly to- 
ward them,’’ Gerald’s mother ad- 
vised. ‘‘Perhaps they don’t accept 
strangers readily in this town. 
Some towns are like that. They 
may be testing you out, too, to see 
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if you will prove yourself worthy 
of their friendship.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps so,’’ agreed Gerald, 
‘‘and I’ll do as you say; but it’s 
awfully hard.”’ 

In the evening before Valentine’s 
Day Mrs. Harris called Robert in 
from playing. 

‘*T called on Mrs. Hall this after- 
noon, Robert,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 
want to tell you about the family. 
I am sure it will make you feel 
more friendly toward Gerald. 

‘*Before the Halls came here to 
live they lost all their possessions 
in a fire. They find it a little hard 
to get started again. That is why 
Mrs. Hall called at the Herald of- 
fice and asked permission 
to get subscribers for them. 


Finally he was standing before 
his classmates. 


They gave her a list of subscribers 
whose subscriptions were about to 
run out, and she sent Gerald around 
to get them. You see, it was not 
Gerald’s fault at all that you lost 
your customers. And look, Robert, 
have you ever seen this before?”’ 
Mrs. Harris held up a small black 
notebook. 
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‘““My book of subscribers!’ ex- 
claimed Robert excitedly. ‘‘ Where 
did you get it? Did Gerald have 
it?”’ 

‘‘T found it, you forgetful boy,”’ 
answered Mrs. Harris, ‘‘in the 
drawer of your desk.”’ 

‘*O Mother! what have I done?”’ 
Robert’s face turned white. ‘‘[ 
told the fellows that Gerald took 
my book, and they kept him out of 
the club. Do you suppose he will 
ever forgive me? And, Mother, 
maybe the fellows will put me out 
when they find that I—told a lie.” 
Robert put his head in his hands 
and sobbed. ‘*‘ Why, oh why, didn’t 
I do as you told me? What shall 
I do?”’ 

Mrs. Harris looked 
very sorry. 

‘“‘There is only one 
thing to do, and I think 
you know what that is, 
Robert,’’ she said. 

‘*What will the fel- 
lows think of me? I 
can’t. I just can’t tell 
them.”’ 

‘What will you 
think of yourself, 
Robert, if you try to 
hide a wrong away in your heart? 
It will be there all your life,’’ said 
Mrs. Harris gently. 

Robert tossed and tossed in his 
bed that night. He had always loved 
to listen to the wind whistling 
through the bare boughs of the ap- 
ple tree outside his window. He 
liked to imagine that the wind was 
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“Here’s your valentine, Mother.” 


Robert could scarcely breathe. 
He was weak and dizzy with fear. 
Surely, the whole 


room must know of 
the lie that he had 
told. He closed his 
eyes, and suddenly 
shining before them 
were some words of 
a prayer that he had 
read in his favorite 
magazine at home. 
“God is my strength, 
unfailing, quick ; 
God is my all; I know 
no fear.” 


Robert had never 
thought much about 


a sprite who went about 
whispering secret tales of far-away 
countries where wonderful, adven- 
turous things happened; but that 
night it seemed only to whisper, 
“He’s afraid! He’s afraid!”’ 

On Valentine’s Day Robert went 
to school looking pale and tired. As 
often as he made up his mind to tell 
Gerald and the fellows, something 
clutched at his heart and made him 
afraid. 

In the afternoon after recess, 
Miss Fanning opened the valentine 
box. As she called out the names, 
the stack of valentines on Robert’s 
desk grew and grew. She lifted 
the last valentine from the box and 
called Robert’s name once more. On 
the way to his seat Robert read the 
little note that lay tucked into a gay 
envelope. It read: 


Dear Robert: 
I should like to be your friend. 
Gerald. 


prayer. Of course 
he said his prayers every night be- 
cause his mother usually reminded 
him to do so. He always bowed his 
head too when any one prayed in 
church; but God seemed far away, 
too busy caring for grown-ups to 
be bothered with a boy’s troubles. 

Now as Robert repeated the 
words of the beautiful prayer over 
and over, it seemed as though Some 
One who was kind and loving had 
come very near to him; Some One 
who cared for a boy that was in 
trouble; Some One whose gentle 
hands were leading him to the front 
of the room. 

The fear in Robert’s heart grew 
less and less. Finally, he was stand- 
ing before his classmates, telling 
them of the rose tree and the sub- 
seribers and the falsehood about 
Gerald. He felt sure that Miss Fan- 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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Zelia M- Walters 


Lady Marie had been listening 
for half an hour, as she worked si- 
lently on the bit of tapestry be- 
fore her. Cousin Marise and the 
older maidens of the castle had 
been talking about’ valentines. 
They had been telling of the gifts 
that the young knights had offered 
them the year before. 

The talk was all new to Marie. 
She remembered now that back in 
those hazy days when she had had a 
home of her own and had been the 
beloved only daughter, the young 
knights, on a morning early in the 
year, had ridden out with valentine 
gifts for their chosen ladies ; but she 
had been such a little girl then that 
she had hardly noticed. Father had 
been her only valentine. 

Since those happy days, many 
changes had come to Marie. Her 
father had ridden away with the 
crusaders who had left their fair 
land to seek adventure in far-away 
Palestine. Then, some political up- 
heaval had caused her father’s 
lands and castle to be taken from 
her mother’s possession. Her 
mother had gone to the king’s court 
to ask justice, and Marie had been 
left in her uncle’s household. 

Marie had not been happy. Sev- 
eral years had passed, and still 


Part I 


neither of her parents had returned. 
She longed for them, and for her 
home on the mountain side. Her 
cousins, Marise and Blanche, were 
much older than she and usually 
left her out of their concerns. She 
tried to remember the teaching 
that she had had at home, and to 
live as befitted a daughter of the 
house of Monvallon; but some- 
times she felt very lonely and 
sad. 

“‘T once had a valentine,’’ she 
said in a lull of the conversation. 

““You, Marie? You are too 
young. What knight would look 
at a child of twelve?’’ asked Marise 
carelessly. 

‘Tt was from the bravest and best 
knight in the world,’’ said Marie. 
‘‘My father gave it to me. One 
Valentine’s Day I heard the people 
talking, and the next morning there 
was a locket on my pillow. The 
scroll with it said, ‘To my valentine, 
my fair little Marie, whose words 
and deeds shine forth with grace 
and love.’ See, here is the locket. 
I wear it always. It has our motto, 
‘Noblesse oblige,’ and my father ex- 
plained it tome. It means, ‘Gentle 
birth obliges one to behave nobly.’ ”’ 

‘*Yes,’’? said Marise loftily, ‘‘we 
know about that motto. But that 
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wasn’t really a valentine; it was 
merely a gift to a baby to keep her 
from fretting. Now my brooch is 
really a valentine.”’ 

Marie kept silent. She was hurt 
and unhappy again, but she went 
on putting her needle through the 
canvas, working a blossoming tree 
against the dark ground. 

Her aunt Helene looked into the 
room. 

‘*Marie,’’ she said, ‘‘do you run 
down to the shepherd’s house in the 
glen, and bid his wife send me more 
carded wool on the morrow.”’ 

Marie laid down her needle glad- 
ly. The sun was shining, and the 
birds were singing gayly outside the 
castle walls. In southern countries 
it is springtime in February, and 
about her uncle’s castle in the shel- 
tered valley the breeze was warm 
and caressing. 

Marie daintily crossed the brook 
on stepping-stones. Just 
on the other side were 
the shepherd’s two 
children, in tears. 

“Why, Jacques 
and Doree, what 
ails you?’’ she 
asked. 

Lady 
Marie,’’ sobbed 
Doree, ‘‘our 
mother sent us to 
carry wool to the 
smith’s wife, who 
gave us a silver 
piece to take 
home in payment, 
and we have lost 
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it. Oh, dear! what shall we do?’’ 

“It was I that lost it,’ said 
Jacques sturdily. ‘*Doree shall not 
take any of the blame. She wanted 
to put it into the bag that ties, but 
I carried it in the pocket of my 
smock, and now it is gone.”’ 

**T’ll help you hunt,’’ said Marie. 
‘‘Where were you, Jacques, when 
you last felt it in your pocket ?’’ 

‘*Yonder, under the chestnut 
tree, I took it out and looked at it.”’ 

‘Then we’ll begin our search 
there.”’ 

All three went over the brook on 
the stones, and began hunting from 
the spot where Jacques thought he 
had stood when he had looked at the 
coin. Slowly, all three walked 
down toward the brook and then 
crossed it, one after another. Mid- 
way, between two of the stones, 
Marie saw a bright gleam. There 
lay the silver piece in the water! 
One edge. still 
stood up, bright 
and shining, but 
in another hour 
the sand would 
have covered it. 

‘*See, Jacques,”’ 
she called. He 
plunged his hand 
in, and brought 
up the coin with 
a shout of joy. 

“Oh, thank 
you! Thank you, 
Lady Marie,’’ 
both children 
cried. ‘‘You al- 
ways help us. 


Marie crossed 
on stepping- 
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When we see you coming it is as if 
an angel were flying down.”’ 

Marie blushed at this tribute, for 
on the other side of the brook stood 
a strange knight. He had dis- 
mounted from his horse and had 
waited, watching the little scene 
with a smile. 

‘*Maiden,’’ he said as Marie 
stepped upon the bank, ‘‘will you 
tell me if yonder is Castle Clair- 
von ?”’ 

“Ves, sir,’’ said Marie, ‘‘and my 
uncle opens the castle gate to any 
stranger. You will find rest and 
welcome there.”’ 

‘Your uncle? Then you are not 
a daughter of the castle?”’ 

‘“‘No, sir. My uncle’s bounty 
gave me shelter when I was home- 
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less. Both my parents are away.”’ 

‘*Your name, gentle maiden ?”’ 

‘“‘T am Marie. My father is 
Gervaise of Monvallon.’’ 

“*T shall speak with you again, 
maiden, for I shall ask of your 
uncle shelter for the night.”’ 

Marie went on with the shep- 
herd’s children to do her errand. 
When she returned to the castle the 
strange knight sat in the hall talk- 
ing with the count, her uncle. 

That night at supper in the great 
hall she noticed several times that 
the stranger was looking at her. 

‘*Do you see the knight who sits 
at my mother’s right hand ?’’ whis- 
pered Blanche. ‘‘He is Louison of 
Drabant, and is next to the king in 
power. We are hoping that he 
came to ask my father for the hand 


“When we see you coming, 
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y. of one of us in marriage. 
or The one chosen would 
is go to live in his beauti- 

ful chateau in the 
1in, mountains, where his 
our mother now keeps 

state. You can see 
ep- what a handsome knight 
und. he is, and, besides, he is 
the brave and kind. ‘The 
alk- maiden he chooses will be 

a very fortunate one, indeed.”’ 
reat Marie looked at him and thought, 
that ‘We are friends. Perhaps some 
r. day I shall visit his castle and know 
sits his mother, who also must be noble 
his- and kind.’’ 
n of All the company sat around the 
gm fireplace after the supper. The 
: se minstrel tuned his harp and sang 
an 


tales of the noble guest’s heroic 
deeds. Marie, watching him 
through the haze of her drowsiness, 
seemed to see the figure of a fairy 
knight. 

She presently curtsied her good 
nights and went away to her room 
to bed. 

She awakened while it was still 
dark. Some one was touching the 
strings of a lute out in the court- 
yard, and then a voice began to 
sing: 

“Oh, lady fair! Awake and hear 

The song I sing to one most dear. 

My songs, my gifts, my heart are thine; 
Oh, be my own sweet valentine.” 


Marie’s heart beat faster. Some 
of the knights had come with songs 
and gifts for Marise and Blanche. 
How exciting to be a grown-up 


“He is Louison of 
Drabant.” 
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maiden, and to have a 
splendid knight im- 
plore one to be his val- 
entine! She crept out 
of bed, went to the 
window, and softly 
opened the casement. 

The courtyard was turn- 
ing gray, and she could see 
a dim figure standing un- 
der the windows. She 
wondered if it was the visiting 
knight. Then her hand touched a 
small parcel lying on her own win- 
dow sill. She drew it in with a 
quick breath. Could it be for her? 
There were still embers in the fire- 
place. She raked them together 
and added some sticks from the 
basket that stood near. A tiny 
flame leaped up. Marie knelt on 
the hearth and read: 


“To my fair Lady Marie: 
Fair and gentle, kind and good, 
Lovely bud of womanhood, 
Hear, I pray, this plea of mine: 
Be my own dear valentine.” 


A flood of joy poured through 
Marie. Some one loved her, some 
one noticed that she tried to be 
good and to live up to the family 
motto. She almost forgot to notice 
that the parcel held a gift; but 
something tinkled on the stone 
hearth, and she bent to pick up a 
ring with a sparkling blue stone. 
She crept back into bed among the 
blankets, but not to sleep. As she 
afterward said, she just lay there 
rejoicing. She was no longer alone, 
a pensioner in the house where she 
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was hardly noticed. 
She could not dream 
who her new friend 
was, but that did 
not matter. There 
was a friend who 
called her fair and 
good. 

‘*T must be 
worthy,’’ she whis- 
pered. “Oh, I 
haven’t been half 
good enough. Some- 
times I’ve had hate- 
ful thoughts of 
Blanche and Marise. 
I’ll try to do some- 
thing for them to- 
day to show that | 
am not really hate- 
ful.’’ 

When she heard 
the household stir- 
ring, she arose and 
dressed. At break- 
fast she looked down the length of 
the great table, at which more than 
fifty members of the household 
were seated, and tried to think 
whether any one of them could have 
sent the valentine. Could it be her 
big cousin, Raoul? No, she decided. 
Raoul hardly knew of her existence. 
Perhaps some one from outside had 
come, some old friend of her fa- 
ther’s. She pressed the ring to her 
lips, and felt warm and happy. 

But, in spite of Marie’s good 
resolutions, it was a trying day. 
Every one seemed to criticize her 
more than usual. Aunt Helene 
made her take many stitches out of 


She wondered if he were the visit- 
ing knight. 


the tapestry. 
Blanche and Marise 
kept making pro- 
voking remarks. 
Just before dinner 
time, Marie slipped 
into her own room 
to have a quiet mo- 
ment. She drew the 
slip of paper from 
beneath her pillow 
to read it again and 
to strengthen her 
resolution. 

“To my fair Lady 

Marie 


Then she stopped, 
with a surge of re- 
bellion going 
through her. Not 
every one could read 
and write in those 
days. Marie was a 
learned maiden. 
The chaplain in 
her father’s castle had taught her 
to read and to write. But the knight 
who had written the verse had evi- 
dently had trouble with his spelling. 
The name had been blotted and re- 
written. But—yes—it certainly 
was ‘‘ Marise”’ instead of ‘‘ Marie.”’ 
The ring had not been meant for 
her at all, but for her grown-up 


cousin, Marise. 
(To be ended next month) 


~ 


ETHEL’ RCLUNE 


Think what you would do if you were 
in Marie’s place. Would you give the 
ring to Marise, even though you wanted 
it very much and felt that she did not 
deserve the ring? Next month we shal! 
see what Marie herself did. 
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YOU get the _ invitations, 
Mother?” Barbara and _ her 
small twin brothers went skipping down 
the front walk to meet their mother. 

“Yes, and I found some pretty favors 
at Cunningham’s too,’ Mrs. Bruce an- 
swered, handing her shopping bag to 
her daughter as the twins captured both 
her hands. “I bought some flower caps 
for the girls, and I thought that red, 
white, and blue ones would be nice for 
the boys.” 

“But I’m not going to invite any boys, 
Mother,” Barbara interrupted, a scowl 
crossing her happy face. “I want to 
have just a girls’ party this time.” 

“I thought you were planning to in- 
vite Dick’s friends too. I’m sure Dick 
is counting on that.” 

“T don’t want to have Dick or any 
other old boy,” Barbara replied 
crossly. 

“Why, Daughter, that doesn’t 
sound like my little girl!” 

“Dick wouldn’t let us in,” ex- 
plained Teddy. 

“He made us stay out of the 
garage,” added Tommy. 

“Dick won’t let anybody into his 
old workshop,” Barbara continued. 
“He has a big ‘Keep Out’ sign on 
the door. When I went out there 
to play after school he just poked 
his head out and pointed to the 
sign and said, ‘Hey, Babs, that 
means you!’ ” 

“Perhaps Dick is planning: 4 
Mrs. Bruce began, then checked 
herself abruptly. “Dick invited 
your friends to his birthday party 
last winter, and everybody had a 
good time.” 


“Mother, do you want me to in- a 


vite the boys?” Barbara asked. 
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Barbara’s Birthday 


By CLAIRE BOYLE BRACKEN 


“But I’m not going to 
invite any 


“I want you to decide that for your- 
self, dear,” Mrs. Bruce answered so- 
berly. “But I’d think it over carefully 
before I left Dick and his friends out.” 

“TI don’t need to think it over a min- 
ute, Mother,” Barbara asserted. “It 
will just serve Dick right for keeping 
me out of his workshop if he can’t come 
to the party. I’m going to write the 
invitations this minute. There'll be 
Verna and Helen and Norma and June 
and Betty and Marian and Mary Jane 
and Jacquelyn—eight girls—and 
make nine.” 

Half an hour later, Barbara brought 
her invitations for her mother’s inspec- 
tion. 

“Would I have time to skate around 


boys, 
Mother.” 
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her brother. 


to the girls’ 
houses’ with 
them before 
dinner?” she 
asked. 

“You can 
take part of them, anyway,” her mother 
replied. 

“I do wish I had a bicycle,” sighed 
Barbara. “I could go much faster on 
that. Verna got a fine one for her birth- 
day.” 

“Verna doesn’t have any brothers. 
There aren’t so many clothes to be pro- 
vided in her family. You have a good 
pair of skates, anyway.” 

“The skates are all right, Mother,” 
Barbara agreed. “I know we can’t af- 
ford a bicycle, but I was just wishing.” 

Off Barbara dashed with swift, 
sure strokes; but just as she went past 
the locust tree by the corner of the 
garage, something went wrong with one 
of her skates, and she took a hard tum- 
ble. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried, trying hard 
to keep from crying as the dainty in- 
vitations flew in all directions. 

The commotion brought Dick flying 
out of the garage. 
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She hurried off 
with only a brief 
“Thank you” to 
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“Your skates need oiling, Babs,” he 
said. “T’ll fix them.” He disappeared 
into the mysteriously closed workshop 
and came back with a can of oil. 

“Oh, you’re taking out your in- 
vitations,” he said, as Barbara gath- 
ered up the scattered envelopes. 
“Say, Babs, I know some dandy new 
games for the party.” 

Barbara flushed and pushed the in- 
vitations deep down into her sweater 
pocket as Dick finished his oiling and 
helped her to tighten the skate straps. 
She hurried off with only a brief 
“Thank you” to her brother. 

“Oh, well,” she kept saying to her- 
self as she skated along, “Dick won’t 
be any more disappointed than I was 

when he wouldn’t let me play in his 

workshop.” 

Verna met her at the door when she 
delivered her first invitation. 

“Oh, Barbara, how nice!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘We always have such good 
times at your parties. I wish I had 
some brothers, too.” 

Barbara went on to Helen’s house 
without explaining to Verna that it was 
to be just a girls’ party. 

“Did you get your invitations all 
out?” asked Dick as Barbara came home 
just in time to set the table for dinner. 

“Not quite,” Barbara confessed. She 
did not tell Dick how many of the in- 
vitations had not been delivered. 

“T’ll have to ask you to 
wash the dishes, Bar- 
bara,” said Mrs. 
Bruce after dinner. 
“Father and I 
need to go over 
to Aunt Ellen’s 
for a few min- 
utes.” 

“Tl dry them 
for you if you 
hurry, Babs,” 
Dick offered, 


Barbara was grate- 
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helping her clear the table. “I need 
to hunt up something for a geography 
report this evening.” 

Barbara was grateful for Dick’s 
help, but she found it rather embar- 
rassing for him to talk about some 
jolly new games he had learned in 
his room one rainy day when there 
had been an indoor recess. She was 
glad when the geography report 
claimed his attention. 

Father and Mother came home 
early. Nothing more was said about 
the party; but did not Mother look 
a little bit sorrowful as she kissed 
her daughter good night? 

Barbara closed her eyes and tried 
to remember how cross Dick had 
looked when he had pointed to the “Keep 
Out” sign on the garage that afternoon. 
Instead, she kept seeing Dick pulling 
her sled up the hill when they were out 
coasting in winter; spading up her 
flower garden in summer; making a 
good, strong bed for her dolls. 

At last a little pajama-clad figure 
slipped into the living room where 
Mother and Father sat reading. 

“Do you suppose, Mother,” Barbara 
whispered, “you’d have time to write 
some invitations for Dick’s friends so 
that we could take them around tomor- 
row morning before school?” 

Mrs. Bruce gave her 


little girl a big hug and 
as a kiss before she an- 
swered, “Yes, 


dear, I’ll write 
them before I 
go to bed.” 
After that 
Barbara was so 
happy and = so 
busy with prep- 
arations for the 
party that the 
intervening days 
flew by with 


ful for Dick’s help. 
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Where was Dick’s 


gift? 


incredible 
swiftness. She 
was awakened 
one morning 
by her mother’s 
cheery  greet- 
ing, “Happy 
Birthday, little daughter,” and there 
was a new pink dress—just the color 
she wanted—on a chair beside her bed. 
That was Mother’s gift! A new stamp 
book lay on her dresser. Father knew 
that she had been wanting to start a 
stamp collection! A pretty pink hand- 
kerchief and an equally attractive blue 
one were spread out beside the book. 
Those were from the twins! But where 
was Dick’s gift? He always thought 
of such nice things. 

“Hurry up, Babs!” Dick’s voice came 
up the stairway. ‘“Aren’t you ever com- 
ing down?” 

“T’ll be there in a minute, Dick,” she 
cried, fairly jumping into her clothes. 

“Come out to the garage, Babs,” Dick 
said when she joined him. “I have some- 
thing to show you.” 

And then Barbara knew, as _ they 
raced outdoors, why the workshop had 
been closed to her for so long. “How © 
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stupid of me,” she thought, “not to 
know that Dick was making something 
for my birthday!” 

“See if you can ride it,” said Dick, as 
he opened the door and revealed a girl’s 
bicycle, with a big card that read, 
“Happy Birthday to Barbara from 
Dick,” tied to the handlebars. It was 
the same card that had borne the hated 
“Keep Out” sign a few days before! 

“Why, Dick Bruce!’”’ Barbara cried, 
“how did you ever get enough money to 
buy a bicycle for me?” 

“I didn’t buy it; I made it,” Dick 
answered proudly. “I had to buy new 
tires, but Mrs. Weeks gave me the old 
frame, and I found most of the other 
parts down at the junk yard.” 

“O Dick, that’s the nicest present I 
have ever had.” 

“Hurry up and ride it,” urged Teddy 
and Tommy from the doorway. 

Mother and Father came out too, to 
watch her ride up and down the block 
and to hear her pronounce her gift the 
best bicycle she had ever tried. 

It was fortunate that Barbara’s birth- 
day came on Saturday. Much time had 
to be spent in initiating the new bicycle, 
and Mother needed some one to dust the 
house and ice the little cakes for the 
party. 

Then such a happy afternoon as they 
all had! Dick’s new games provided 
fun for everybody, and Mother’s ice 
cream and cake were delicious. Bar- 
bara was sure that no little girl had 
ever had a happier birthday. 

When the last guest had departed, 
and Dick and the twins had gone out 
into the yard to play ball, Barbara found 
a moment alone with her mother. 

“Oh, Mother,” she exclaimed, “what 
if I hadn’t invited Dick’s friends to my 
party?” 

“But you did invite them, dear,” Mrs. 
Bruce answered with a smile. “You 
invited them before you knew what Dick 
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was planning for you. I am sure that 
I can always trust my little girl to share 
her happiness with others.” 


» 


Rose Trees and Waffles 


(Continued from page 9) 


ning and the children would understand 
how much that rose tree had meant to 
him. 

Miss Fanning did understand and 
said, ‘We all make mistakes sometimes. 
I’m sure Gerald and the other children 
will gladly forgive you.” 

Gerald jumped up from his seat and 
grabbed Robert by the shoulders. 

“Of course I forgive you,” he said. 
“T’ve always wanted to be your friend.” 

The rest of the room clapped, and 
Robert said shakily: 

“You are a real fellow, Gerald. I'll 
prove that I can be a real friend too.” 

Mrs. Harris put the tiny red valen- 
tine candies into the heart-shaped bas- 
kets on the dinner table. 

“Now,” she thought, “I must bake 
the waffles. I wonder what is keeping 
Robert. He is usually home long before 
this. He hasn’t said a word about Ger- 
ald all day. I hope my boy had the cour- 
age to admit his mistake.” 

Just as she entered the kitchen the 
door swung open. Robert pushed Ger- 
ald into the room ahead of him. 

- “Please put on another plate,” he 
shouted happily. ‘“Here’s your valen- 
tine, Mother.” 

Mrs. Harris beamed with joy as she 
took Gerald’s hand. 

“You are the best valentine I ever 
had,” she declared. ‘Hustle along now, 
boys, and wash up. Father will be here 
almost any minute, and the waffles are 
nearly ready.” 

“Oh, boy!” shouted Robert and Ger- 
ald together as they dashed toward the 
bathrocm. 
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By FRANCES SIMMONS 


The true origin of St. Valentine’s 
Day is not known, but the following 
story is the story most commonly be- 
lieved. However, this story has never 
been proved. 

About two hundred and seventy years 
after the birth of Christ, there lived 
among the Romans a good and kind 
priest. His name was Valéntine, and 
he was loved by all who knew him. 

In the days of Claudius, Emperor of 
the Romans, there were many wars, and 
Claudius was deeply interested in hav- 
ing plenty of good soldiers to fight his 
battles for him. He discovered that the 
men who were married and had families 
did not make very good soldiers, because 
they wanted to stay at home with their 
wives and their children. The emperor 
decided that there should be no more 
marriages. He issued a law that no one 
from that time forward should be al- 
lowed to marry. 

Of course this new law caused much 
unhappiness among the Romans, and in 
their trouble they turned to Valentine. 
Valentine was sad. He wanted the peo- 
ple to be happy, but he could not go to 
the emperor about it. He finally prom- 
ised young lovers that if they would 
come to him, he would marry them in 
secret. In this way he brought happi- 
ness to many, but at last the emperor 
heard of what Valentine was doing. 
Claudius had Valentine punished. A 
few years after Valentine’s work on 
earth was finished, his church made him 
a saint. February 14, was set aside and 
called “St. Valentine’s Day,” or “the 
day for all true lovers.” 


It became the custom for young peo- 
ple to gather the evening before St. 
Valentine’s Day and write their names 
on slips of paper which were put into 
a bowl. These slips were called valen- 
tines, and later were drawn from the 
bowl. The name one drew from the 
bowl was the name of one’s sweetheart 
for the coming year. This custom con- 
tinued for many years, first among the 
ancient Romans, then among the peas- 
ants of England, Scotland, and France, 
and later among the higher classes of 
those countries. It became very popular. 

Later on the people became unwilling 
to have their sweethearts chosen by 
chance, and a written valentine was sent 
to the sweetheart of one’s choice. The 
custom grew steadily and valentines be- 
gan to take on new meanings. In the days 
of our great-great-great-grandmothers, 
valentines were most serious in tone, 
and might read: “To a most worthy, 
honored, and respected miss.’”’ Inside 
the valentine there would be a pretty 
verse, and often a declaration of love. 
Those were read in secret. 

For hundreds of years valentines were 
very popular. We now make or buy 
valentines for any one whom we love, 
and present them on St. Valentine’s 
Day. It is a day for love and the ex- 
pression of love. 

As your fingers are busy making or 
preparing valentines for those you love, 
perhaps you will be able to think of other 
ways of showing the love you feel, but 
cannot always express. You may re- 
member some one who needs a loving 
word or a smile, as well as a valentine. 
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cc ELLO, Mr. Limerick Man!” 
shouted Cyril, as he saw a boat 
coming across the river. ““How are you?” 

“Hello, Cyril! How are you? And 
what do you think of my rowboat?” 

“It’s a fine one! If you row gently 
when you get near to me, I’ll show you 
a big polliwog. He’s on the log sunk in 
the river just in front of me.” 

“A polliwog?” 

“Yes. Its proper name is ‘tadpole,’ 
and when it grows big enough it will lose 
its tail and turn into a frog.” 

“Ha! I see him!” The limerick man 
rowed quite close. “I’d better make a 
limerick about him. Are you ready?” 

“Quite,” said Cyril. 

“Well: 


“A puzzled, perplexed polliwog 
Sat watching his tail, on a log. 
It slowly diminished 
Until it was finished, 
And then he remarked, ‘I’m a 


” 


frog 


“That’s a fine limerick,” 


2 


‘ES 
He remarked, 2 


“T’m a frog.” 


Cyril cried. ‘You put some rather big 
words in it, though, didn’t you? And 
you made it just in time. There he 
goes! See!” 

“Yes,” agreed the limerick man. “And 
now that he has gone, should you like to 
come for a ride in my boat?” 

“I'd like to very much!” Cyril said. 

“Then in you get, and we shall row 
down the river. As we go I'll tell you 
about the man in the rowboat.” 

So in went Cyril, and off went the 
rowboat down the river. 

“Are you all set?” the limerick man 
asked. 

| am.” 

“Well, then: 


“There once was a man in a rowboat. 
Said he, ‘’Tis a low and a slow boat, 
But when I’m at sea, 
I should much rather be 
In a low, slow rowboat 
than in no boat!’ ” 


©) = “That’s quite a 


tongue’ twister,’’ 
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laughed Cyril, after he had tried to re- 
peat it. Would you mind saying it over 
again?” 

The limerick man obliged, and then 


“°?Tis a low and a slow boat.” 


chuckled, “I nearly got my own tongue 
twisted that time. Now you try again.” 

Cyril had another try, and this time 
repeated every line without a single mis- 
take. 

“I wonder how the man managed 
when a storm came up?” he asked. 

“Oh, he never went out in stormy 
weather. Hello! There’s a nice grassy 
bank. We might tie up the boat there 
and lie under the trees a while.” 

“That will be fun,” agreed Cyril. “I 
like to lie on my back and look up 
through the trees to watch the clouds 
go by.” 

“You’re not the only one that likes 
to do that,’”’ remarked the limerick man. 
“There was Lazy Jack, who did it so 
often that—well, I’d better tell you about 
him.” 

“If you will, please,” Cyril said. “I’m 
quite ready.” 

“Very well: 


“There was a young fellow named Jack, 
Who liked to lie flat on his back. 

But one day he tried 

To lie on his side, 
And got tightly wedged in a crack.” 


“How did he get out?” 
“Well, being so lazy, he had grown 
quite fat; and he just had to stay there 
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until he had grown thin enough to get 
out. He didn’t like that at all, because 
he missed his dinner.” 

“Served him right for being lazy,” 
said Cyril. 

“I suppose so,” agreed the limerick 


man. “And that reminds me of the 
river that decided not to be lazy. Should 
you like to hear about it?” 

“T should,” said Cyril. 

“Then: 


“A river—’twas muddy and slow, too— 
Didn’t seem to know just where to 
flow to. 
‘I can’t stay in my bed 
The whole time,’ it said. 
‘Some much better place I will go to.’ ”’ 


“And it did, I suppose?” asked Cyril. 

“It did, and what a time it had! It 
went on and watered the crops, and 
played with the fish, and made the trees 
and the wild flowers grow. It became 
the busiest river that you could imagine 
and had a wonderful time helping things 
along. It rippled and sparkled and sang 
all day long; and it was much happier 
than it would have been if it had stayed 
in its bed.” 

“T should not like to stay in bed all 
the time,” said Cyril thoughtfully. 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Have you written a story or a poem that you would like to share with other 


Wee Wisdom readers? 


We should like to publish something from each one of 


you. We can use only your own original work. If you have never had anything 
published in the Young Authors’ department, write the very best poem or story 


you can and send it to us. 


The Circus Animals 
By BEATRICE KRONGOLD (12 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


I went to the circus on one fine day 

To see the cute monkeys and elephants 
play. 

There also were snakes that most ran 
into you. 

Then followed an awfully big kangaroo. 


The bears did a dance that made the 
horses prance; 

The monkeys wore white shirts and 
bright-colored pants. 

Then in came an elephant, big as a house, 

And started to play with a very small 


The Snow 


By VIRGINIA ARNTS (9 years) 
Bangor, Pa. 


Snow, how beautiful you are! 

You sparkle like a little star, 

And then on the trees you lie, 

Just like diamonds in the sky. 

But, when the sun comes out to play, 
Then you always melt away. 


We shall use as many as we can. 


THE EDITOR. 


A Valentine Gift 
By RUTH GILFILLAN (10 years) 
Port Alberni, Canada 
On the fourteenth of February I awoke 
Before the morning sunshine broke, 
As I looked beside me, what did I see? 
A valentine addressed to me! 
My Dog 
By FRANCES LUTTRELL BROWN 
(9 years) 
Gatesville, N. C. 

I have a little dog. His name is Buck. 
He is brown, with white feet and a lit- 
tle white spot on his forehead. He has 
plenty of sense. He is fond of riding 
in cars and wants to help drive. He 
is liked by almost every one in town. 
When we call him he pricks up his little 
ears at us as if to say, “What do you 
want?” 


God 
By ABBIE CURRIER 
Seattle, Wash. 
God is good; 
God is mine; 
God is in every 
Little child’s mind. 
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A Little Health Brownie 


By DOROTHY GUNTER (10 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


The little health brownies lived in 
Health Town. All the boys and girls 
that lived there were very healthy. They 
had shining white teeth, light-tan skin, 
rosy cheeks, and neatly combed hair. 

The king of Health Town was King 
John. King John was a proud little fel- 
low. He was very wise. 

Every day some of his helpers went 
off to visit boys and girls of another 
town. They carried a tube of tooth 
paste and a health chart. 


One day a brownie went to a lazy 
boy’s house. The lazy boy was Robert. 
Robert did not like to do anything. That 
night after supper the brownie whis- 
pered in Robert’s ear, “Brush your 
teeth! Brush your teeth!” After a 
while the boy was tired of hearing the 
brownie’s voice, so he brushed his teeth. 
This pleased the little brownie. The boy 
did not want to take a bath before he 
went to bed. The brownie said, “Take 
a bath!” Again Robert was tired of 
hearing the voice, so he took a bath. 

The next morning the boy did not 
want to comb his hair. The brownie 


whispered, “Comb your hair! Comb your ~ 


hair!” Robert combed his hair. The 
brownie spoke again at breakfast, and 
Robert ate his oatmeal. 

Soon Robert was not lazy any more. 
His teeth were white and shining, his 
hair was always combed, and he took a 
bath every night. 


One day, in school, a doctor came to 
examine every child. When the doctor 
had gone the teacher said, “I am going 
to give a prize to Robert for being the 
healthiest child.” Robert was happy. 

The little brownie told King John 
of Health Town about Robert. King 
John said, “It pays to be healthy.” 
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Winter 


By LOUISE WEST (12 years) 
New Richmond, Ohio 
The snowflakes come a-whirling down 
Upon the trees so bare and brown; 
But when the sun comes out so bright 
It melts away the snowflakes white. 


Then Jack Frost comes through the 
night 

And paints us a beautiful sight. 

He freezes the ponds and makes them 
nice, 

For children to skate upon the ice. 


= 


The Squirrel 
By Dick NIELSEN 
Oakland, Calif. 
I saw a squirrel high in a tree. 
He looked as funny as could be. 
He shook his pretty tail with glee, 


And scampered off when he saw me. 
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The Narcissus 


By ANNE KOMADINA 
St. Louis, Mo. 
There are some bulbs on the teacher’s 
desk, 
- Planted in the sand, you know. 
We water them day by day, 
And watch them shoot up and grow. 


Oh, how silently they grow! 
We can neither see nor hear; 
But if we keep on watering them, 
They will not disappear. 
ra 


Thank Him 


By MARION KLEPPER (10 years) 
Ontario, Canada. 

God is loving, kind, and good; 

Pray, and thank Him as we should. 

Thank Him for the skies so blue, 

Thank Him for our friends so true. 
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THE HOUSE ITD BE 
By Elvira Jones 


If I could be a little house, 
A smiling one I’d be. 

I’d smile so that all children near 
Would like to stay with me. 


By day I’d smile with flowers gay, 
With blocks and sand and toys. 

I’d smile with books and games and swings, 
And happy girls and boys. 


I’d smile into the darkest night. 
I’d wink my eyes so bright. 
That’s how I’d ask the children in, 
To spend a restful night. 


And when they all were tucked in bed, 
I’d keep them safe with me. 

A little smiling Home Sweet Home 
For children dear I’d be. 
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Merry Sailors: 

There is a strange, soft warmth in 
the February breeze. It brings us 
thoughts of a far-away land of sunshine, 
so let’s don our sea-going coats and be 
off to the land of Love. On our stout 
ship “Hear-no-evil” we shall carry a 
valuable cargo of valentines. Ah! but 
our valentines shall not be made of 
paper and paste. Our good words shall 
be our valentines. 

On the fourteenth day of February we 
shall arrive in the land of Love. There 
we shall find all our friends and dear 
ones. If we have worked diligently dur- 
ing the voyage, we shall have a lovely 
valentine for each one. Though we pass 
by the dark waters of anger and crit- 
icism, do not let them call you from 
your pleasant task of speaking good 
words and doing good deeds. Nor must 
you heave to in the pleasant bay of “Put- 
Off Land” or near the sunny slopes of 
“Unfinished Tasks.” You must have a 
strong heart and diligent hands to reach 
the land of Love with a full cargo; so 
let’s be off, with just a word of invita- 
tion to any new friends who may wish 
to join our merry crew. 

For an application blank to join The 
Good Words Booster crew, write to the 
Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 
Unity School, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. Then, if you are willing to keep 
the rules given on the application blank 
that she sends you, sign and return it, 
and you will receive your passport and 
further instructions covering your 
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duties as a Booster. Our motto is, “We 
speak only good words’; our purpose, 
“To radiate joy to all the world.” 

If you wish to correspond with other 
readers and are willing to answer their 
letters, you may request that your name 
be placed on the list for correspondents. 
If you wish other readers to pray with 
you for any good thing, the secretary 
will put your name on the list for 
prayers. 

Now, let’s see what lovely valentines 
some of our members are making. 


Henry is preparing a lovely valentine 


of obedience for his mother. How she 
will appreciate it! 

Dear Secretary: I have been a member 
of our club a month. I am glad that I 
joined. Not long ago, when my mother 
spoke to me I did not always obey. Now I 
hear everything she says and do it quickly. 
I am trying to keep the pledge. Bless the 
Good Words Booster Club.—Henry Har- 
riott (Cuba). 

We can all help Mary Ann and others 
by preparing health valentines for them. 
This is the way: Every time you think 
of Mary Ann or of any person who 
needs more health, think of that one as 
being well and strong. Your thoughts 
will help that person to receive God’s 
gift of perfect wholeness which He has 
for each one. 

Dear Secretary: Mary Ann and I have 
gained many little friends since you pub- 
lished our names in Wee Wisdom. We sin- 
cerely thank you for your kindness, and only 


hope your club may help others as it has 
helped us. 
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Mary Ann has been in ill health all sum- 
mer, but she never forgets to ask the Great 
Giver to help her gain more strength. We 
both enjoy reading Wee Wisdom, also your 
other literature. We like especially to read 
the Booster pages.—Ruth Wolf and Mary 
Ann DeLava. 


From Canada Jessie can travel with 
us to the land where every valentine is 
made of good words and goodly deeds. 

Dear Booster Club: I love to hear from 
you. I read the little booklet that you sent 
me. We are having lovely weather. There 
is some snow on the mountains in Nelson. 
—Jessie Richardson (Canada). 


Donald will make us a fine sailor. 

Dear Secretary: This is the first letter I 
have written to Wee Wisdom. I like 
Blanche’s Corner and the other stories. I 
am glad that I am joining the Booster Club. 
I will keep the rules.—Donald Lyle. 


What a lovely valentine June fixed 
for her little brother and sister! 

Dear Boosters: This morning my brother 
and sister were making a little playhouse 
in the garden, out of chairs. One wanted 
the roof one way, and the other wanted it 
another way, and both of them said, “I’m 
the builder, so I should have it my way.” 

I went out to them, because a bad quarrel 
was starting. I asked them if they would 
like to build another house, one better than 
the present one, and pretend to be our nice 
next-door neighbors, the Ashwells, living to- 
gether in it. They thought that would be 
lots of fun, and took Brother’s toy dog for 
the Ashwell’s beautiful collie. 

I told them that the Ashwells did not 
quarrel, either. 

Soon the house was built, and we ate 
our lunch there on doll plates.—June How- 
ells. 


Once we have joined 
the Booster crew, it is 
as though we had put 
on a pair of magic 
glasses. Immediately 
we see many nice folks 
and many good things 
that we had never no- 
ticed before. 

Dear 


Secretary: I 
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know that the little booklet you sent me will 
help me, and I surely thank you for it. 

I am still practicing good thoughts and 
words, and every night I pray for help in 
doing this. It is easier now to make friends 
than it was before I joined the Booster club. 
—Lorraine Shufflebarger. 


Boosters know, no matter how far 
away the country may be, or how 
strange its customs and language, that 
the children and people of the country 
are just as kind and loving and worth 
while as the people of their own coun- 
try. If all people knew this wonderful 
truth, there would be no more wars or 
cause for wars. 

Dear Secretary: I have had sixteen corre- 
spondents writing to me. I got a card from 
Vinod, India, and two letters from Canada, 
and thirteen from the United States. 

I received a letter from Mary Sharp this 
morning. Wee Wisdom is a jolly maga- 
zine, and I love the stories in it. It has 
helped me very much, and I like it im- 
mensely.—Chrissie Manson Crosset (Scot- 
land). 


David has learned to act quickly and 
wisely in an emergency. It enabled him 
to save the life of a little chipmunk. 
More power to you, David. 

Dear Secretary: My sister would like to 
join the Booster club. I have tried very 
hard to keep the pledge ever since I sent 
in my application blank. 

This noon when I came home there was 
great excitement at my house. My sister 
was shouting at me to come to her quickly. 
When I got there I found that our cat had 
just caught a small chipmunk. I took the 
cat and opened its mouth and let the chip- 
munk go.—David Smith. 

The Prayer of Faith 
is like a chart that tells 
us which way to go. 
With Faith as our 
pilot, there is always 
a clear course over ev- 
ery troubled sea. 

Dear Secretary: I try 
to keep the pledge. 
Sometimes I forget, but 
I am sure that I am im- 
proving. I try to fill my 
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mind with only clean, good thoughts, and I 
am learning to choose my words more care- 
fully. 


I like The Prayer of Faith, too. I have 
been saying it for a year, and I find that 
it helps me a lot. This is one way the 
prayer has helped me: One night after I had 
said my prayers and gone to bed, I could 
not go to sleep. My legs, arms, face, and 
body were itching so from poison ivy that 
I could do nothing but scratch. I was lying 
in bed, wishing something would relieve 
me. The doctor’s medicine did not seem 
to. Then I thought of The Prayer of Faith. 
“If that can’t relieve me, nothing can,” I 
thought to myself. So I said, “God is my 
help in every need,” over and over again. 
I lay still, and my legs and arms stopped 
itching, and I became sleepy. In a few 
minutes I was in dreamland. From that 
time on I have put all my faith in that 
prayer. I also find that the prayer helps 
others if I say it for them. This is how 
I found out: 


One day, Alice, my little friend, came 
over to play with me. I suggested that we 
play in the hayloft. Daddy had just filled it 
with new hay. We went to the barn, and 


I climbed up the ladder first. I waited for 
Alice to climb up, but she did not come, 
so I called down to her to come up. She 
said that she was afraid she would fall. 
I told her to say The Prayer of Faith. She 
did and I did, silently. She then climbed 
up the ladder without falling —Adola 
Marie Johnson. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Alpha G. Holmes (15 years), 906 W. 38th 
St., Savannah, Ga.; Beatrice Blunk (15 
years), Route 1, Box 54, Okeene, Okla.; 
Marian Ducke (12 years), Carson and 7th 
St., Carson City, Nev.; Jane Byers (11 
years), 222 Gilliland Place, Bellevue, Pa.; 
Price W. Oden, 718 N. Crona, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Betty Bush, 535 Victoria 
Ave., Hampton, Va.; Lorraine Arnsdorf (13 
years), Amsterdam, Ga.; Theo Perry (13 
years), Attapulgus, Ga.; Gladys Ivey, At- 
tapulgus, Ga.; Clyde Lee Philbrick (12 
years), 104 Toro St., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif.; Lucile Bean, 82 South Main St., 
Penacook, N. H.; Adele Lintern, 17600 AI- 
lien Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; David Dixon, 
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Chikore, Craigmore, S. Rhodesia, Africa; 
Joyce Hill, 131 Cubitt St., South Richmond, 
Victoria, Australia; Helen Betty Bridges 
(11 years), Route 4, Box 16, Arkansas City, 
Kans.; Marjorie Pearl Summers (11 years), 
108 Surrey Rd., South Yarra, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia; Godpower S. J. Prince, 
St. Savior’s School, Buguma via Degema, 
Nigeria, West Africa; Jane E. Sainpolis, 
Box 128, Route 2, Newberg, Oregon; Baila 
M. Cohen (8 years), 256 Mather St., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Sallie Ivey (14 years), At- 
tapulgus, Ga.; Mary Frances Harris (11 
years), 309 Amarillo St., Denton, Tex.; Jane 
Reese McElroy (11 years), 1612 West 
Sycamore, Denton, Tex. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 


William Hubbard: prayers for success 
in his lessons; S. A. Tettey: prayers for 
health and success; Muriel Taylor: prayers 
for success in keeping the pledge and in 
her school work; Laura Frances Mitchell: 
prayers for health; Mary B. Van Etten: 
help with her school work; Marie Varnon: 
prayers; Glenn Blunk: healing for his 
hand; Roscoe H. Crosier, Jr.: healing for 
his father’s hearing and for his kitty; 
Arietta Eloise Sanders: prayer to control 
her temper; Marjorie Pearl Summers: 
prayers for prosperity for herself and fa- 
ther, and work for father; Marjorie Violet 
Lynch: prayers for prosperity for herself 
and father; Godpower S. J. Prince: 
prayers; Lena Charotas: prayers for 
health; Arietta Sanders: prayers to be lov- 
ing and kind, and for work and prosperity 
for father; Jane E. Sainpolis: prayers for 
health and to have more friends; Baila M. 
Cohen: prayers for her schoolwork, and 
prosperity for her mother and father; Adela 
Lintern: prayers for prosperity and health 
for her father and family, and help in her 
mathematics. 


Dwell happily in the land of Love for 
a whole month, Boosters, until the 
March winds start our ship on another 
adventure. 
The Secretary. 
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BY JATTA 


Ann Beth sat at the desk writing a 
long list of names. She had made val- 
entines for every boy and girl in her 
room at school, as well as some lovely 
larger ones for Mother and Teacher. 

“T have all my valentines ready ex- 
cept Daddy’s,” she thought. “I must 
have something extra special for him.” 
Just then she noticed the cookbook that 
Mother was making for her. . She picked 
up the book, turned a page, and there 
was a new recipe. 


“Mother surely had a valentine party 
in mind when she wrote this,” thought 
Ann Beth. Suddenly an idea popped 
into her head. “Oh, I know exactly 
what I’ll do,” she said. “I’ll cook Daddy’s 
valentine.” 

Ann Beth jumped up and ran quickly 
upstairs to ask Mother about cooking 
valentines. Mother listened and smiled. 

“What a splendid idea!’ she said. 
“You know Valentine’s Day comes on 
Sunday this year, and we shall have a 
surprise supper for Daddy that eve- 
ning.” 

“What else shall we have to eat, 
Mother? Can we make things look like 
valentines?” 

“Oh, yes,” Mother replied. ‘We shall 
use just as many red-and-white foods as 
we can, and, to carry out the valentine 
idea, we shall serve everything on dainty 
lace-paper doilies instead of using a 
lunch cloth.” 

“What shall we do first, Mother?” 
asked Ann Beth. 

“Well, let’s have a vegetable salad. 
You may help to get the vegetables 
ready and wash the lettuce. Then you 


may cut some little red hearts out of 
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slices of pickled beets to put on top and 
around the sides of the salad when it is 
ready to serve.” 

“Will the sandwiches be red and 
white?” 

“Yes, cream cheese and pimiento 
sandwiches will be red and white, and 
are good too,” said Mother. ‘We shall 
cut them into heart shapes with a cookie 
cutter. If you will be very careful, you 
may make arrows of thin strips of pi- 
miento to go on top of a few of the 
sandwiches. Then all by yourself you 
may cook: 


APPLES-A-LA- VALENTINE 
3 large apples 
syrup: 
6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of red hots 
34 cupful of water 


“Carefully wash, peel, and core three 
nice firm apples. Make a syrup by boil- 
ing together 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
2 tablespoonfuls of small cinnamon 
candies (called red hots), and 34 cupful 
of water. It is best to use a deep pan 
just large enough to hold the three ap- 
ples, so that the syrup will cover, or al- 
most cover, the apples. Boil the syrup 
several minutes, and then put the apples 
in it and cook until tender. When ready 
to serve, put a spoonful of whipped 
cream on top of each apple and drop a 
small candy heart on top of the cream.” 

Sunday afternoon about five o’clock 
Mother and Daddy went for a walk. 
While they were gone Ann Beth hurried 
back and forth, fixing the salad and the 
sandwiches, getting out the other food, 
and setting the table. Just as she 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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“Whoever would have thought it 
would get so warm in February?” asked 
Kegs, as he opened the door of the Roost. 

“Why shouldn’t it be warm?” asked 
Red. “This is the February thaw.” 

“February thaw!” laughed Coralee. 
“Why, the ground is as dry as can be.” 

“Well, it would be the February 
thaw,” Red protested, “if there were any 
snow to thaw, wouldn’t it?” 

“It certainly feels like spring,” agreed 
David, drawing the chairs around the 
table. 

“Well, that’s no reason why we should 
get spring fever,” Coralee told them. 
“We have work to do.” 

“I guess you’re right,” sighed Kegs. 

“Of course she’s right,” agreed Chink. 
“It’s only two days until St. Valentine’s 
Day, and we haven’t made those valen- 
tines yet.” 

“Let’s get the stuff down and go to 
work,” said Coralee. “Andy, please 
hand me that red paper and that heart 
for a pattern.” 

“Here are the scissors and the pot of 
glue.” David placed both on the table 
as he spoke. 

“Shove the glue over this way,” said 
Andy. 

“You’re welcome,” said Kegs, slid- 
ing the bottle across the table. “I have 
everything over here all stuck up.” 

“So have I,” said Red. “This heart 
is stuck to my finger, and I can’t get 
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it to stay in place on the valentine.” 

“Do you know what I think?” David 
broke in. 

“TI didn’t know that you did,’ Chink 
told him. 

“T’ll let that pass.” David smiled. 
“Now listen! It seems foolish to sit 
here sticking paper together.” 

“But everybody sends valentines,” 
protested Coralee. 

“It isn’t just the bits of paper, David,” 
said Cousin Bob. “It’s to remind folks 
that you like them.” 

“Yes, but couldn’t I let people know 
that I like them without getting glue in 
my hair?” Kegs asked despairingly. 

“That’s just where my idea comes in,” 
said David. “Couldn’t we show folks 
in some other way how much we like 
them?” 

“TI see!” exclaimed Red. ‘You mean 
to give useful valentines—like hand- 
kerchiefs or something.” 

“Well, that’s something like it,” David 
answered. “Only I thought of doing 
things for people.” 

“What could we do?” asked Coralee. 

“Oh, I don’t know—something they 
need to have done.” 

“Mrs. Moore gives us cookies,” said 
Andy as he placed a tiny heart care- 
fully in one corner of his valentine. 

“That’s right,” said Cousin Bob, “and 
since her son went away to college there 
must be any number of things she wants 
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“We could form a 
club to chop wood 
for folks for valen- 
tines,” suggested 
Kegs. 

“Yes, and since 
we are starting it on 
Lincoln’s birthday 
and he split rails, 
that makes us seem 
like him. We ought 
to call it ‘The Lin- 
coln Club.’” Chink 
was almost out of 
breath. 

“IT think some- 
thing like ‘Lincoln- 
sonians’ sounds 


“Do you know what I think?” David asked. more important,” 


done around the house and yard.” 

“She needs the wood chopped,” said 
Andy, holding his valentine off to ad- 
mire it. 

“Let’s do it then, and tell her it’s a 
valentine from the Spartans,” said 
David. 

“There isn’t any one at Towner’s to 
chop wood either,” said Chink. “I think 
Grandma Towner would like that kind 
of valentine.” 

“She buys vegetables from us all sum- 
mer,” added David. 

“Say, won’t they surprised!” 
laughed Coralee. 

“This is going to be fun!” said Kegs 
enthusiastically. 

“When shall we begin?” asked Cora- 
lee. 

“What’s the matter with right now?” 
asked Red. 

“Good day,” agreed Andy, “Lincoln’s 
birthday.” 

“He chopped wood,” added Chink. 

“He split rails,’”’ Cousin Bob corrected 
him. 

“Well, it’s practically the same thing,” 
said Chink. 


David offered. 

“Lincolnsonians,” Coralee rolled the 
word on her tongue. “That sounds 
grand.” 

“Come on, Lincolnsonians,” said 
Andy, pulling on his sweater. 

“Where?” asked Cousin Bob. 

“To get some axes,’”’ Andy answered. 

“Here are two,” said David, as the 
gang went into the barn. 

“We can stop and get ours on the way 
to Mrs. Moore’s,” offered Chink. 

“And I’ll run across to get ours, and 
meet you on the road,” said Red. 

“Where is my axe?” Coralee asked. 

“Oh, you can’t swing an axe,” Red 
told her. 

“How do you know I can’t? I haven’t 
tried yet,” said Coralee. “I’m as good 
a Spartan as any of you, and I want to 
be a Lincolnsonian.” 

“Well,” said David, “maybe you could 
pick up the sticks. That will be a big 
help.” 

Coralee looked disappointed. 

“Here’s a hatchet,” said Andy, who 
had been prowling around the barn. 

Coralee pounced upon it eagerly. 
“That’s not too heavy,” she said eagerly. 
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“T can use that easily. Let’s go!” 
“Come on, everybody!” called Cousin 
Bob. ‘“Let’s get over to Mrs. Moore’s.” 
Over the hill went the Lincolnsonians, 
laughing at the thought of their surprise 
valentines. 

Mrs. Moore was not at home. 

“That makes it all the better,” said 
Chink. “She won’t know a thing about 
it until it’s all done.” 

“We can leave a note,” said David, 
“saying, ‘A valentine from the Lincoln- 
sonians.’ ” 

They went to work earnestly, and 
soon the chips were flying merrily. At 
first it was fun to swing at the chunks 
of wood, but after a while the axes got 
heavy. Kegs was beginning to look a 
bit hot and tired, when he saw black 
Dick coming down the road from town. 
Kegs’ face brightened suddenly. 

“Say, gang!” he exclaimed, “Lincoln 
was good to the negroes. Don’t you 
think it would be nice if we let Dick 
into our Lincolnsonian club?” 

“Sure!” agreed Chink. 

“Come on in, Dick,” called Red. 
Dick came in, grinning happily at his 
friends. 

“Dick,” explained David, 
“we have formed a new club 
and we are going to chop 
wood for people for valen- 
tines.” 

“We have named it “The 
Lincolnsonians,’’’ added 
Cousin Bob, “after Abraham 
Lincoln, you know, because 
we started it on his birth- 
day.” Dick nodded. 

“Do you want to join the 
club and be a Lincolnsonian, 
Dick?” Coralee asked him. 
Again Dick nodded, smiling 
until his white teeth gleamed 
in two even rows. 

“You may have my axe,” 
Kegs put in quickly. 
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“Thanks, Kegs.” Dick took the axe 
and began swinging it gaily with the 
others. For a time there was no sound 
save the ringing of the axes on the wood. 
Then Dick stopped and leaned on his axe 
as though in deep thought. He scratched 
his head and looked up slowly. 

“Say, you fellows,” he said suddenly, 
“it was Mr. Lincoln that freed the black 
folks. I guess I’ll just go over and sit 
on the fence, because I am free—while 
you all chop.” Dick handed the axe 
back to the rather crestfallen Kegs, and 
the others laughed. 

“You’re not so slow, Dick,”’ David told 
the smiling boy. 

Mrs. Moore came home to find her 
yard filled with children and chips, and 
the wood almost all chopped and stacked. 
When the idea of a useful valentine was 
explained to her, she insisted upon be- 
coming a Lincolnsonian herself. 

“I can’t chop wood,” she explained, 
“but I can give you a useful valentine. 
At least, I believe you will be able to 
use some hot chocolate and cookies after 
all that work.” 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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We Are Free 
LESSON 6, FEBRUARY 7, 1932. 


The Bible story for today is in John 
8:31-36. If you have been looking up 
your lessons yourself, you will easily 
find this lesson. This brings to our 
mind one point brought out in the lesson 
for today—freedom. 

Jesus said, “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 
If you have to have Mother or Daddy 
find the lesson for you, you are in bond- 
age; but if you can find it yourself, 
then you are free. 

Of course every one wants to be free, 
not only to find his Bible lessons, but 
in all the ways that one may be free. 
I am going to tell you a number of ways 
in which the truth will make you free, 
and then you can see how many other 
ways you can think of. 

Are you afraid in a dark room? I 
once knew a wee girl who was much 
afraid of the dark. We went together 
into her nursery, and she clung to my 
hand in fear. We went around the 
dark room and put our hands on her lit- 
tle bed, her chair, and her dolls. Then we 
turned on the light and she saw that 
there was nothing in her room to be 
afraid of. When she knew the truth 
about the room, she was free from fear. 

In the story, “Rose Trees and Waf- 
fles,” (page 5) Robert was in bondage 
to suspicion of James and dislike for 
him until he learned the truth about 
James. Then he was free. 

Are you afraid of failing in your 
school work? Try your best to under- 
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stand the lesson. If you still do not un- 
derstand it, ask some one to explain it 
to you. When you know the lesson you 
will no longer fear failure. 

Jesus said, “The truth shall make you 
free,” but He also said, “Ye shall know 
the truth.” Because He said this we 
know that He is always willing to help 
us to learn the truth when we ask Him. 
We shall let Him help us this week, by 
keeping the following thought in mind: 

Christ helps me to understand all that 
I need to know. 


Our Eyes Are Opened 


LESSON 7, FEBRUARY 14, 1932. 


The lesson story for today is found 
in John 9:1-11, 30-38. The story tells 
how Jesus healed the beggar who had 
been blind from birth. It is very dif- 
ficult for those of us who see to under- 
stand what it would mean to be unable 
to see even the light, or the sky, or the 
green grass, or our mother’s face. We 
think of this as a very unhappy state 
to be in. But let me tell you a secret: 
we are all blind in some ways. I can 
almost see some of our Wee Wisdom 
boys and girls opening their eyes wide 
to show me that they can see perfectly. 
So let me explain, please. 

You remember, perhaps, when you 
first tried to learn long division, how 
difficult it was. You did not understand 
how to carry out the process. As soon 
as you understood how it was done, you 
probably said, “Oh, I see.” You were 
no longer blind about long division. 

Do you remember the time when you 
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did not know the difference between a 
nickel, a dime, and a quarter? You 
were blind then to the difference in 
their values, but there came a time when 
vou could count your change for your- 
self, and then you probably thought, 
“Oh, I see!” 

As long as we do not understand, our 
minds are what we might call blind. 
But when we understand, we say that 
we see. 

When the blind man whom Jesus 
healed understood that Jesus was able 
to give him his sight, he was no longer 
blind. 

The following thought will help us 
to see: 

God opens the eyes of my mind, and I 
see all that I need to know. 


Our Good Shepherd 


LESSON 8, FEBRUARY 21, 1932. 


The lesson for today is the beautiful 
story of Jesus, as the good shepherd. 
You will find it in John 10:1-16. 

Jesus spoke of Himself as the good 
shepherd, because He was speaking to 
people who raised sheep and who knew 
how tenderly they must be cared for. 
In Palestine the 
shepherds slept in 
the doorway of the 
sheepfold, to protect 
the sheep from wild 
animals and from 
thieves that might 
come in the night to 
kill or to steal the 
sheep. Nothing 
could pass over the 
body of the shep- 
herd without wak- 
ening him. He was 
ready to give even 
his life to save his 
sheep from harm. 
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Jesus spoke of Himself as the good 
shepherd in order to help the people un- 
derstand how much He loved them. We 
should remember always that He loves 
us just as much as He loved those who 
knew Him when He lived in Palestine, 
and He is just as willing to help us 
as He was to help them. 

Of course most of us know very little 
about caring for sheep, but there is a 
lesson for us in this beautiful story. 

We might be compared to sheep be- 
cause we follow the thoughts that come 
into our minds. If gentle, loving 
thoughts enter our minds, we act gently 
and lovingly toward others; but if dis- 
agreeable, cross, unkind thoughts 
enter our minds then we act as we 
think. 

The Christ mind in us may be com- 
pared to the shepherd who answers the 
sheep when they call him. This Christ 
mind will stand at the door of our minds, 
if we ask it, to guard them from all un- 
kind, untruthful, unhappy thoughts that 
may try to enter. In this way Christ 
is our Good Shepherd. 

If an unloving thought tries to enter 
the door of your mind this week, ask 
the Good Shepherd to help you to pro- 
tect yourself from that thought by 
thinking a _ good 
thought in its place. 

I think only beau- 
tiful, happy 
thoughts. 


Jesus Raised 
Lazarus 
LESSON 9,  FEB- 
RUARY 28, 1932. 


The Bible lesson 
for today is one of 
the most wonderful 


, stories in the Bible. 
Jesus, the good Shepherd. 


You will find it in 
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John 11:32-44. Jesus had a friend in 
Bethany whom He loved dearly. This 
man’s name was Lazarus. His two sis- 
ters, Mary and Martha, lived with him. 
Jesus loved to visit in that little home 
in Bethany, but because of His enemies 
it was unsafe for Him to go there. 

One February Lazarus became very 
ill. His sisters knew that Jesus’ life 
would be endangered if He came to 
them, so they did not send Him word 
that Lazarus was ill until it seemed cer- 
tain that without Jesus’ help Lazarus 
would die. 

Then they sent Jesus this message: 
“Lord, behold, he whom thou lovest is 
sick.” Lazarus died, and was buried. 

Jesus knew that God would answer 
any prayer made in faith. He knew, 
therefore, that because of His faith He 
could ask God to bring Lazarus back 
to life, and it would be done. But He 
wanted Mary and Martha and Lazarus, 
as well as their friends and neighbors, 
to have faith in God’s power, so He de- 
layed going to Bethany. When He fi- 
nally reached there, Lazarus had been 
buried four days. Mary and Martha 
had faith in God’s power to heal one 
who was ill, but they had never seen a 
person brought back to life from the 
grave. Jesus wanted them to know that 
faith would take care of them at all 
times, so He went with them to the 
grave. 

Lazarus had been buried in a cave, 
and a stone had been placed over the 
opening. Jesus told them to take away 
the stone. When they had taken it away 
Jesus said with a loud voice, “Lazarus, 
come forth,” and Lazarus came out of 
the cave, alive and well, and returned 
to his home. 

The lesson for you in this story is 
that you have within you the same 
power that was in Jesus—faith. By 
using your faith in God, you can lift 
yourselves out of sickness or trouble. 
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God wants you to put your faith and 
trust in Him. The following thought 
will help you to do this: 

I trust God to take good care of me 
always. 


Small Cookeries for 
Small Cooks 


(Continued from page 29) 


stepped back to admire the results of 
her efforts, Mother and Daddy walked 
in. When Daddy saw the table set with 
this “hearty” supper he was really sur- 
prised, and said that it was the very 
nicest valentine he had ever received. 


Lincolnsonians 
(Continued from page 33) 


A tired but happy crowd of Lincoln- 
sonians walked down the road toward 
home at sunset. 

“It’s a great idea all right,” said 
Chink. 

“We'll go over to Grandma Towner’s 
tomorrow afternoon,” said David. 

“Mrs. Moore’s idea of a useful valen- 
tine wasn’t so bad either,’ smiled Kegs 
as he turned in at his own gate. 


©he Prayer of Faith 
God is my help in every need; 
God does my every hunger feed; 
God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 

God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Clever children can make many use- 
ful things out of odd materials that 
otherwise are often thrown away. An 
ordinary broomstick, carefully sawed 
into small sections, makes fine wheels 
for all sorts of toys. These sections 
may also be painted and used to replace 
lost checkers or to make a complete set. 

Spools may be used in a number of 
ways. How should you like to make 
some funny little figures to fasten onto 
the shade pulls in your room? Perhaps 
Mother would like some little figures 
for the kitchen shades, painted to match 
the colors in the kitchen. I know a lit- 
tle girl who has one like figure 3 on the 
light cord at the head of her bed. 

In addition to the spools, you will need 
beads of various sizes and some wooden 
button molds. Perhaps you have some 
kindergarten beads at home. In many 
stores one can buy, for a few cents, odd 
beads from strands that have been 
broken. These materials, properly com- 
bined and painted, 
will make some 
amusing little fig- 
ures. 

For the Chinese 
boy in figure 1, use 
a large bead for the 
head, a spool for 
the body, two long 
beads for the legs, 
and two small beads 
for the feet. Run the 
string through the 


FIGURE | 


Fancy Pulls for Lamps and Shades 


By ANN WESTMORELAND 


top bead, the spool, one leg bead, and the 
small foot bead; then back through the 
first leg, and down and up the other one. 
The cord may then be tightened and 
tied around the legs just under the 
spool. Now paint a circle of black on 
top of the head, as shown in figure 1. 
Paint eyes, nose, and mouth black. 
Paint the spool to match the long beads, 
and the feet, black. 

To make figure 2 use a button mold 
for the hat, a large bead for the head, 
another button mold for the shoulders, 
a spool, two long beads and two small 
beads for the arms and hands, and two 
long beads and two small beads for the 
legs and feet. 

To make the arms, run the string 
through one of the long beads, through 
the small bead, and back up through 
the long bead again. String the other 
arm in the same manner. Bring the 
two cords to the center of the spool and 
loop around the first cord. Make the 
rest of the figure in 
the same way as 
figure 1. Paint the 
entire figure the 
color desired. When 
dry, add the face, 
the spots on the hat, 
and the outlines of 
the coat. 

Make figure 3 of 
two small beads, 
two button molds, a 
spool, and a tassel. 


FIGURE 3 
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Dear Children: 


Imagine yourselves in a big theater. Here you see the 
stage and a number of players. The play is about life on 
the American continent, and the players are the various peo- 
ples—Indians, Spaniards, English, French, and Dutch—that 
had a part in making the history of America. See if you can 
recognize some of the players! 


This play began in the June, 1931, issue of Wee Wisdom 
magazine, and is still running. Each month brings a new 
scene. You can cut out the pictures and, by following the 
directions that come with them, make each character stand 
alone, just as they appear on the stage. 


Look at the Indian village on the left! Each figure stands 
upright. You can make a whole Indian village by using the 
pieces given in July Wee Wisdom as patterns. Do you see the 
dog sled at the right of the stage? This sled actually has a 
seat for the driver. You can make your bear climb a tree, 
and you can put the little Norse boy on his fat pony. 


This play will run until December of this year, and some 
of the best scenes are yet to come. You will not want to miss 
a single issue of Wee Wisdom, for you will enjoy cutting and 
pasting each month’s characters, and at the same time you 
will learn how this country was settled, and how it grew and 
developed into the America of today. Let your friends know 
about these cut-outs, and the stories that they tell. 


Faithfully yours, 
Wee Wisdom Editor 
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Nut Initials 


By E. MENDES 


leave a “grain.” 
Behead “excited” and leave “tardy.” 
Behead “grace” and leave “injury.” 
Behead “got up” and leave a “flower.” 
Behead “at no time”; leave “always.” 


Begin at the square marked “Start” and go up and down, back and forth, 
(do not move diagonally) from square to square, to the square marked “End” to 
make the letters of this puzzle form the names of thirteen states. 


Can You Guess? 
By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Behead a word meaning “cost” and My mouth is wider than my head; 


I have no feet; but just the same, 
I run along right in my bed. 
Now, see if you can guess my name. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
Johnny’s Garden Puzzle: Beans, corn, beets, 


peas, cucumbers, squash. 


The decapitated letters spell a nut. 


Omission Charade: Craftsmanship. 
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Toby was lost! Peggy ran 
up to her room and looked 
under the bed, in the closet, 
all through her bureau draw- 

ers, and even back of the cushions on 

the window seat; but Toby was nowhere 
to be found. 

She rushed down to the living room 
in the hope that he might be under the 
davenport or in the magazine stand or 
back of the clock. Carefully, thorough- 
ly, she searched everywhere. Toby was 
gone! Adorable, soft little Toby, with 
shiny blue eyes and one ear cocked in- 
quiringly, was simply not to be found. 
Toby was only a little black plush dog, 
but he was very precious because Miss 
Brown had given 
him to Peggy as 
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Toby Is Lost 


By LILY WANDEL 


February, 1932 


a good-by present yesterday morning. 
Peggy had meant to give Toby beauti- 
ful care until the day Miss Brown came 
back. Peggy was a little careless of her 
toys and she had wanted to show dear 
Miss Brown, whom she loved very much, 
that she was trying to do better. Now 
Toby was gone. 

Peggy sat down and tried to think 
where she had seen Toby last. Surely, 
she had had Toby tucked under her arm 
in the garden that very morning when 
she had picked zinnias. Yes, she re- 
called quite well that the new little girl 
next door, whom Peggy was not certain 
whether she liked or not, had come quite 
close to the flower bed and had stared 
at Toby. The new little girl had seemed 
very interested in Toby. She had looked 
as if she wanted to talk to Peggy; but 
Peggy, clutching Toby, had moved away. 

Peggy wondered if she had had Toby 
with her when she came into the house. 
She was not sure of that. She ran out 
to the garden which was quite deserted 
now except for Jim, who was raking the 
lawn next door. There was 
no fence between the two 
lawns, and Peggy knew Jim 
because he took care of their 
garden too, so she ran 
over and asked him if he 
had seen Toby. 


She asked Jim if he had 
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Jim shook his griz- 
zied head and went on 
raking. 

It was very dis- 
couraging. Just when 
she wanted to show 
Miss Brown how care- 
ful she could be of her 
things. “I must find 
him!” Peggy told her- 
self. “I will find him! 
I'll keep my eyes open 
all day until I see him. 
He must be_ some- 
where!” 

Perhaps the new lit- 
tle girl next door had 
seen him. Now Peggy 
wished that she had 
spoken to the new lit- 
tle girlk She remem- 
bered that Miss Brown had urged her to 
play with the little stranger who did 
not know anybody in the neighborhood. 

It was time to go for her music les- 
son, so Peggy could not search for Toby 
any longer. All the way to the music 
teacher’s house Peggy kept a sharp look- 
out. All the way back she scanned 
hedges and bushes and porches. In 
front of the house next door she stood 
still, for the new little girl was at a 
window for just a moment and then dis- 
appeared as if somebody had called her. 
But Peggy had seen in the new little 
girl’s arms a little black plush dog. 


“She has found Toby!” Peggy was 
happy and relieved. “I saw his cute lit- 
tle face and one cocked ear. I’ll hurry 
into the garden so that she can see me 
and bring him right over.” 

Peggy spent the rest of the afternoon 
in the garden, in full view of the house 
next door; but the new little girl did 
not appear. Peggy waited, greatly puz- 
zled. 

“Why doesn’t she bring him?’ thought 
Peggy. “I saw Toby, so I know she has 


She brought out another little 
black dog exactly like Toby. 
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him.” Once she caught 
a fleeting glimpse of 
the new little girl at a 
back window, but she 
did not come out. 

“She’ll bring him in 
the morning, the very 
first thing!” Peggy 
told herself as she 
climbed into bed that 
night. Surely, the new 
little girl would not 
keep Toby! 

Bright and early 
next morning Peggy 
was in the garden, her 
eyes on the house next 
door ; but the new little 
girl still did not come 
out. 

The morning seemed 
very long to Peggy as she waited in the 
garden for Toby. She went in for her 
dinner and came right out again. 

“Now she’ll bring him over!” Peggy 
told herself. “She just wouldn’t keep 
my Toby!” But the little girl next door 
did not appear. 

At last Peggy could wait no longer. 

“I’m going right over and ask her 
for Toby!” she thought. “I’ll go to the 
front door and say, ‘You have my little 
dog. Please give him to me!’” 


She ran into the house in excitement, 
combed her hair, and washed her hands. 
Then she was ready to start. 

Rather slowly and with a queer feel- 
ing in her throat, Peggy walked down- 
stairs and out the front door. There 
she stood still, her eyes very wide; for 
who should march briskly up the front 
walk with a little basket on her arm 
but the new little girl from next door! 

“Oh,” cried the little girl, beaming, 
“here is your little dog,” and she brought 
out Toby from the basket. “I just 
found him under a pile of grass and 
leaves in the back of the garden,” she 
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said. “He’s a tiny bit damp, I think, 
from spending the night outdoors.” 

Peggy hugged Toby to her heart. 
Spending the night outdoors! Hadn’t 
she with her own eyes seen the little 
neighbor at the window with the black 
dog in her arms? Peggy did not know 
what to say. She looked at the bright, 
happy face of the new little girl, and 
then quickly pushed every ugly thought 
out of her mind. 

“I’m so happy to get Toby back,” she 
said smiling, “and I just knew that you 
would bring him to me! Won’t you 
come into my garden and see my play- 
house?” 

“Q-oh,” chirped the new little girl, 
“T’ve wanted to for ever so long! My 
name is Dot, and I know how glad you 
_ are to get your little dog back, because 
—” she put her hand into the basket 
again and brought out another little 


Treasure Box! 


princess. 


75 cents. 


book. Price, 75 cents. 


Two Books You Will Enjoy 


Isn’t that a fascinating title for a book? 
You'll like the story as well as the title, for it takes you 
into the land of “Once-upon-a-time,” when two maidens 
watched for the arrival of a ship bearing a beautiful 
These two maidens had a wonderful adventure, 
which you will want to read about. The price of the book, 


Wee Wisdom’s Way is a story of the Day family, Papa, 
Mamma, Ned, Trixie, and Grace, five in all. Then Aunt Joy 
arrived. You will want to read about the interesting things 
that began to take place after Aunt Joy came, especially 
what happened to Ned. We know that you will like this 
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black dog exactly like Toby, with the 
very same shiny blue eyes and the self- 
same ear cocked inquiringly. ““—because 
Miss Brown, before she left, gave me one 
too.” 


— 


Here Comes the Limerick Man 


(Continued from page 21) 


“No; it would get very boring,” the 
limerick man agreed. “It’s much nicer 
to be busy and happy and to do our 
share of work. Which reminds me that 
it’s time we were going, or we won't 
get any work done!” 

“That’s right,” 
aboard!” 


“All aboard,” it was, and off they 
went. 


said Cyril. “All 
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We built a snowman in our yard. 
We packed him down all nice and hard; 
And in his hand we put a broom, 
And in his hat we stuck a plume. 


He looked so firm and big and strong, 
We thought he’d last all winter long; 
But when the sun came out next day, 


Our snowman melted right away. 
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What would you do if at home you 
had no furnace, no stove, no gas—not 
even a piece of coal or a match? Did 
you ever hear of borrowing fire? Little 
girls in colonial times were often told 
to take the shovel from the fireplace and 
run to the neighbor’s house for a shovel- 
ful of live coals, when the fire went out 
at home. 

Suppose you take pencil and paper, 
and make a list of things that you could 
not do without. Then mark off all those 
unknown to people of colonial times. 
There will be very few things left on 
the list. Just try it and see. 

There were no railroads, no street 
cars, no automobiles, not even roads. 
Towns were built on the seacoast or on 
the banks of some stream of water, so 
that the colonists could make trips be- 
tween settlements in canoes or small 
boats. People did not travel overland 
from one part of the country to another 
except on very important business, for 
a journey took weeks or months instead 
of days. Indian trails were for a long 
time the only roads, and those could be 
traveled only on foot or on horseback. 
Pack horses were used to carry freight, 
and post riders carried the mail between 
New York and Boston once a week. 

In the cities rich people had sedan 
chairs, which were carried by servants. 
Sometimes other sorts of chairs or lit- 
ters were carried over the trails by 
horses or mules. 

Every one wore wigs and dressed in 
clothing of bright colors. The men wore 
ruffied shirts, knee breeches, and three- 
cornered hats. Do not their pictures 
remind you of valentines? 

Our country at that time, however, 
lacking as it was in all the things that 
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Colonial Folks 
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we think absolutely necessary, was con- 
sidered a most desirable place in which 
to live; so much so that European peo- 
ple who were without money to pay their 
passage would sign papers to serve the 
captain of a ship from three to five 
years, if he would bring them to Amer- 
ica. 

The first settlers wasted much time 
and effort hunting for gold and the pas- 
sage to India. They found out, however, 
that the real treasure was to be found 
in the products of the soil. People 
worked hard and became prosperous 
and happy. Every house was a little 
factory: the fathers and sons made the 
shoes for the family, while the mothers 
and daughters manufactured the cloth- 
ing—from carding the wool to sewing 
up the seams by hand. 

In the southern colonies wonderful 
homes were built on the river banks, 
and great plantations were cleared in 
the wilderness, where huge crops of 
cotton, tobacco, and rice were raised. 
In the north the land was poor and did 
not yield such good crops. Therefore 
the people cut down the trees with which 
the land was covered, built ships, and 
sailed away to the West Indies with 
cargoes of lumber, flour, and other prod- 
ucts. In return they brought back 
sugar, molasses, and cotton. 

Thus was laid the foundation on which 
the United States of America is built. 

Next month: Benjamin Franklin and 
the City of Brotherly Love. 


Table Blessing 


God’s love supplies my every need, 
I’ll give Him praise in word and deed. 
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@\_ IN AND OUT OF THE ZOO 
A PAGE TO 
BY PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


The bear is fat and big and rough, 
And has such little eyes! 

His feet are like my Teddy bear’s; 
His face is very wise. 


His finger nails} are long and sharp; 
His fur is thick and brown; 

And sometimes he performs for us 
Just like a circus clown. 
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Bits of News for Mother and Dad 


Letters! Letters! Every day they 
come from friends expressing their 
delight in the Unity Metaphysical 
Bible Dictionary. Here are some 
of their comments: 


“The Dictionary is beautiful in 
all its appointments. I am sure 
that the lady for whom it was or- 
dered will be as delighted with it 
as I am. Inclosed find check for 
ten dollars, for which please send 
another copy for my own personal 


library.” 


“I like the Metaphysical Bible 
Dictionary very much, and I think 
it was well worth waiting for. I 
have been studying it, and I am 
sure that the Bible is going to mean 
much more to me, now that I have 
this book to explain it to me.” 


“The Metaphysical Bible Dic- 
tionary is a beautiful book, and I 
am looking forward with a great 
deal of pleasure to many hours of 
interesting and profitable study.” 


The Bible Dictionary, beautifully 
bound in fabrikoid, with gold edges, 
sells for $10. 


We are feeling very happy at this 
time because of the loyalty and co- 
operation of our friends during 
the Christmas season. Our sales 
were large and gratifying. 


Since April, 1930, a friend in Eng- 
land has ordered single copies of 
Weekly Unity for 7,682 persons, all 
of them “shut-ins.” Weekly Unity 


sells for five cents a copy, so it is 
easy to see that she has given gen- 
erously of her means to share the 
word of Truth with others. To 
personal friends she has sent num- 
bers of yearly subscriptions to our 
other periodicals. We are blessing 
this faithful missionary of Truth. 


When you have finished with your 
copy of any Unity periodical, why 
not pass it on to a friend? <A good 
idea would be to mark certain arti- 
cles or poems that you find helpful, 
so that your friend will be sure to 
read them. A marked copy may 
give some friend a needed inspira- 
tion. 


We are very glad now to be able to 
supply a German translation of 
Caroline Napier. The price of this 
little booklet is 50 cents. 


Adventures in Prosperity, our new- 
est book, by Ernest C. Wilson, is 
helping many readers to demon- 
strate prosperity and employment. 


A reduction has been made in the 
price of our fabrikoid-bound books, 
so as to place them within the reach 
of every one. In this binding we 
have Lessons in Truth, Miscella- 
neous Writings, Christian Healing, 
Creed of the Dauntless, All Things 
Made New, The Twelve Powers of 
Man, Adventures in Prosperity, and 
Lovingly in the Hands of the Fa- 
ther. These books sold formerly 
for $3 each. The price is now re- 
duced to $2. 
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MAGIC PILLOWS 


MORNING 


Love is a light 
Shining today ; 

Glowing and bright, 
Showing the wav: | 


Love is a bird: 
Swiftly it flies 

Straight from my lips 
And my two eyes. 


Love is a song: 

Softly it sings, 
‘*Rest in the peace 
Nighttime now brings.”’ 


On Sale at All Leading News Stands 
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